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Latin and English Idiom. By H. Darnley Naylor. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1909). Pp. 
VIII + 72- $.50. 
More Latin arid English Idiom. By H. Darnley Nay- 
lor. Cambridge: at the University Press (1915). 
Pp. 220. $1.10. 
Many are the beneficial results claimed for the study 
of the Classics. That some or all are consciously 
aimed at by individual teachers is, of course, true; but 
that these objects govern the program of classical 
teaching as a whole is not evidenced in any marked 
degree by the beginners' books, grammars, and anno- 
tated texts offered for class use. These two books by 
Professor Naylor should be welcomed by Latin teach- 
ers. Their use would go a long way toward making 
universal the deliberate attempt to improve the pupil's 
English style through the study of Latin. 

The purpose of the two books "is to encourage 
detailed comparison of two fine languages". In the 
first volume Livy's Preface and an idiomatic English 
translation are placed in parallel columns. To his 
translation the author would apply the word Angliciza- 
tion; others might call it a paraphrase. There follows 
a careful comparison of the idioms of the two languages. 
In the second volume the same procedure is followed 
with Livy 34.1-8 as a text. 

A few illustrations may serve to indicate the scope 
of the work. English variety in expression contrasted 
with Latin repetition of the same word is pointed out 
many times. The English 'ornate alias' occurs fre- 
quently in Professor Naylor's translations, for example, 
"the verdict of your votes" for suffragia vestra of 34.5.1. 
The dead metaphor "now that peace reigns" translates 
the Latin in pace. Livy is "master of his own lan- 
guage"; and "the great feature of Livy's style is his 
brilliant use of order", says Professor Naylor; and the 
significance of deviations from the Latin normal order is 
the point more thoroughly emphasized than any other 
in these books. Common sources of Latin metaphors 
are illustrated in these chapters by the following: 
hoc expugnaverint (34.3.1) from military affairs, exuitur 
servitus (34.7.12) from husbandry, ardor belli (34.1.3) 
from fires, labente . . . disciplina . . ' . desiden- 
tes . . . mores . . . lapsi . . . praecipites 
(Preface, 9) from falling buildings. In the use of meta- 
phors 1 and in other ways a language may characterize 
the people using the language. So Professor Naylor 
remarks in the note to 34.1.7, el consules praetoresque 
el alios magistratus , "A Roman thinks and writes like 
an organizer, always arranging and classifying". 

The general plan of the books and, for the most part, 
the detailed carrying out of the plan are to be highly 
commended. We should have something of this sort 
for every author read in Secondary Schools, including 
Vergil, and for the works of Horace and Cicero read in 
the early part of the College course. Study of this kind 
combined with the retranslation of idiomatic English 
translations — an exercise recommended by the author — 
will be found to have more educational value than the 
translation of original English passages into Latin. 
But many teachers will feel compelled to rewrite 
some of Professor Naylor's syntactical notes or to omit 
them from consideration. Often the explanation 
appended adds nothing and sometimes even tends to 
obscure what the translation has made fairly clear. 

For 34.6.12, servi . . . ita ut pretium . . 
solveretur, emebanlur, the translation, "slaves were being 
purchased . . . , the price for whom was to be paid 
. . .", is good. A name for the clause (Bennett's 
"Stipulative") would help; but the note, "a sort of 
jussive running into a concessive subjunctive", helps not 



'Compare Weise, Charakteristik der Lateinischen Sprache 1 , 11. 



at all. So for Preface, 10, inde . . . capias, we have 
the note, ' 'The mood in any case would be subjunctive 
of the ideal 2nd person, but it is also a weak jussive, i. e. 
'one is to gather', which approaches the concessive". 
This is as much as to say that, when we have a verb in 
the second person indefinite, we must use the subjunc- 
tive mood. If the "may" of Professor Naylor's transla- 
tion is understood to denote concession, then the 
presence of the second person indefinite has no influence 
on the mood. If, as is probable, we have here an expres- 
sion of possibility, the note should give the information 
that the subjunctive in the ideal second person is often 
used to express possibility. Further, to say that the 
subjunctive in 34.2.4, si sinas, "is that called of the 'Ideal 
Second Person' " explains nothing. The pupil should 
be told that in generalizing conditions with the second 
person indefinite the subjunctive is used. 

For the student for whom these books are designed, 
the character of a clause, i. e. the relational meaning 
involved, rather than the classification of the subjunc- 
tive used, is the more important thing. Unfortunately 
Professor Naylor is not alone in confusing modal and 
relational meanings. The subjunctive in 34.7.6, 
lamquam . . . sit, is called one of non-fact. The term 
might conceivably be applied to the clause, which is 
called in the note one of comparison; but the positive 
term "imaginative" would certainly be better (Hale- 
Buck, 504.3). 

Why should velint, 34.4.20, be spoken of as an apo- 
dosis with suppressed protasis? Would one speak so 
if the nearly equivalent volo were used? As a matter of 
fact a condition is here expressed (quod faxitis = si quid 
faxitis) ; but that fact has nothing to do with the mood 
of velim. While it is true, unfortunately, that this 
subjunctive is called 'potential', that name gives no 
hint as to the real force of the mood; and the same thing 
may be said of 'remoter future'. Professor Naylor 
well translates "may the blessings", etc.; and this 
would translate volo equally as well. 

In Professor Naylor's conception the tense of the 
subordinate clause is fixed by the tense of the principal 
clause. For example, in 34.4.20, quoted above, faxitis 
is future "because the principal clause, being an expres- 
sion of wish that something may happen, has necessarily 
a future meaning". In 34.6.3, periculum est, nisi . . . 
docuerimus, ne . . . , the verb of the. conditional 
clause, is future (perfect) "because periculum est - 
aliquid mali accidet". In the note to 34-2-5, vestra 
existimatio est qui in suffragium ituri estis, it is said, 
"After the est . ■ . another present must occur in the 
subordinate clause; hence the periphrastic future and 
not ibilis is written". But the fact is that Livy had a 
certain meaning to express which could not be expressed 
by ibilis and could be expressed by ituri estis. That 
meaning is the one of Professor Naylor's translation, 
"who are about to vote". The act is one which at the 
present time is impending. These notes and others of a 
similar character are useless for the pupil who has been 
taught the meaning of the indicative tenses. 

The case is really the same for the subjunctive clauses, 
though here Professor Naylor would have the majority 
on his side 2 . In 34.7.6, quoted above, "vident is 
present; therefore sit is present also". But since Livy 
wishes to express an act in present time, the present 
tense is the only thing available. In 34.6.9, cum ... 
matronae . . . vixerint, quod . . . periculum est.', "peri- 
culum est is present; therefore the subordinate clause 
is (complete) present also". But Professor Naylor 
translates "lived, lives beyond "reproach" The pupil 

'Compare now Professor Kent's article on The 'Passing' of 
the Sequence of Tenses. The Classical Weekly 9. 2 ff.,9 ff., and 
the papers on Sequence by Miss Fowler, Miss Tyng, Mr. Allen 
and Professor Keno, ibid., 103-198. 
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should be taught to look for the tense meaning of a sub- 
ordinate clause and should be untrammeled by any rule 
of Sequence. 
The University of North Dakota. Frank H. FOWLER. 



date lithographs, reproductions of which can be had so 

cheaply in this edition. 

The Johns Hopkins University. David M. Robinson. 



Pictures in the Land of Temples. By Joseph Pennell. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company (19 15). 
$1.25. 

This student's edition contains reproductions of a 
series of forty excellent lithographs made in 1913 in 
Sicily, Italy, and Greece, with impressions and notes 
by the artist. The illustrations start at Taormina and 
proceed to Segesta, Girgenti, Paestum, Corinth, 
Olympia, Athens, Eleusis, Aegina, Delphi, and Sunium. 
There is a good and interesting Introduction of seven- 
teen pages (not numbered, however) by W. H. D. 
Rouse. This can be highly recommended to all classi- 
cal teachers, even though one is surprised to find 
Professor Rouse making some mistakes. He says, 
"No great man of letters ever came out of Corinth, no 
poet and no orator", and yet Arion and Eumelus were 
Corinthians, and one of the Ten Orators, Dinarchus, 
came from Corinth. Pirene was not on the Acrocorin- 
thus, even if Strabo did think so. Professor Rouse 
evidently does not know the very important excavations 
of Pirene by the American School in Athens. When he 
says of Sunium that "Here the salt sea-winds have 
made the columns white, in contrast to the rose-pink 
of the Parthenon", he does not realize that the marble 
used at Sunium has always been white, and that 
originally the columns of the Parthenon were also white. 
The modern beautiful brown coloring is due to the iron 
in the marble, which is not in the columns at Sunium. 
Professor Rouse also thinks that the Greeks probably 
used a raised stage. 

Mr. Pennell went to Greece because he wanted to see 
if the greatest work of the past impressed him as much 
as the greatest work of the present, and because he was 
told by a Boston authority that he was nothing but a 
ragtime sketcher, that he could not see Greek art and 
could not draw it if he did. He knew no Greek, to his 
regret, but to him Greece was wonderful and beautiful. 
He would have seen more if he had known Greek, but 
he came to realize that it is from Greece that we have 
derived most of our ideas, ideals, and inspirations. In 
our great works of to-day, we are only carrying on the 
traditions of the great works of the past. In his draw- 
ings he certainly shows that one need not be a Greek 
scholar to understand the character of the country, and 
reproduce something of Greek art in pencil. What 
impressed him most was the great feeling of the Greeks 
for site in placing their temples and shrines in the land- 
scape, so that they not only became a part of it, but it 
leads up to them. Mr. Pennell takes a fling at the 
archaeologist and says, with regard to Corinth: 

"On one side my countrymen have built a shanty 
where they live while excavating; on the other is a bare 
barrack, in which they have stored the stuff they have 
found. From the village square, this museum com- 
pletely hides the temple; but Greece was so much finer 
before it was discovered by archaeologists — or by most 
of them — for most of them have no feeling at all for the 
art they have dug up". 

However, Greece and Greek art would hardly be 
known to-day, if it were not for the archaeologist, and, 
if Mr. Pennell had known a little archaeology, he would 
not have thought that he was drawing the Telesterion 
or the Great Hall of Initiation when he drew the 
Propylaea at Eleusis, which he calls the Pavement of 
the Temple (Plate XXXV), and wrongly says that is 
all that remains. Every lover of Greece and things 
Greek, however, will welcome these magnificent up-to- 



CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

Aberdeen University. Review — Shakespeare, Henry V. iii.i [done 
into Greek], J. L. Irvine; Thy Voice is Heard [Greek ver- 
sion}, J. Harrower. 
Athenaeum— Feb.. A Conjectural Emendation [Soph. Ant. 4]; 
Jane Barlow [poem]. — March, Notes and News: Archaeologi- 
cal Discovery and Theocritus, Id'. 17. 
Bulletin Hispanique — Jan.-Mar., Les Bains romains d'Alanje 

[illustrated], R. Lantier. 
Calcutta Review— Oct., The Glory that was Greece. W. Douglas. 
Columbia University Quarterly — March, In Lumine Tuo Vidcbimus 

Lumen [Latin Hymn], N. G. McCrea. 
Contemporary. Review — Mar., Roman-Dutch Law = (R. W. Lee, 

Roman-Dutch Law). 
Dial. — Mar. 30. The Homeric Hymn to the God of Battles, J. L. 
Hervey; Loeb Classical Library [short comment on the recent 
additions]. — Apr. 13, Socrates as a Guide in the Conduct of 
Life = (W. E. Leonard, Socrates, Master of Life). 
Educational Review — Feb., Horace: An Appreciation, C. N. 
Smiley. — March, Liberal Studies in Ancient Rome, Charles 
Knapp. 
Fortnightly Review — Mar., Aristophanes, the Pacifist, II, IV. L. 

Courtney. 
Harper's Weekly — March 4, Reading Horace [poem], R. U. John- 
son. 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin — March is. The Problem of the Clas- 
sics, E. H. Dwinell. — March 22, The Classics are Safe, H. C. 
Kittredge. 
Harvard Theological Review — April, Mystery God and Olympian 
God, G. P. Adams; Gilbert Murray, The Stoic Philosophy 
(Frederic Palmer). 
Literaturblatt fur Germanische und Romanische Philologie — 
Jan., E. Pieske, De Titulorum Africae Latinorum Sermone 
Quaestiones Morphologicae (W. Meyer-Liibket. 
Nation- -March 2, The Study of the Classics in Translation, 
J. B. Pike; The Philological Association and Grammatical 
Terminology, W. H. Johnson; Notes = (W. E. Leonard, 
Socrates, Master of Life); Art = (J. P. Droop, Archaeologi- 
cal Excavation). — March o, A Commentary on Commenta- 
tors = (J.W. White, The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes); 
Notes = (J. A. K. Thompson, The Greek Tradition), (Addi- 
tional Volumes of Princeton University Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to Syria). — March 16, Armenia and French Military 
History: In the Track of Xenophon, Stoddard Dewey; 
Art [Greek vases at Gallipoli saved by Pere Dhorme]. — March 
23 .Sidonius in English = (The Letters of Sidonius, Translated 
with Introduction and Notes by O. M. Dalton, 2 vols.) — 
April 6, The "Little" Books = (W. J. Pythian-Adams, 
Mithraism). — April 13, A Turning Point in Roman Imperial 
Policy = (W. A. Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The Defeat 
of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus). 
Nation (London) — Feb. 26, Prometheus Invictus [poem], C. H. 
, Herford. 
New Republic — March 4, Likes His Greek in English, P. R. Birge. 
Nineteenth Century — Mar., Erasmus, the Educator of Europe, 

F. Watson. 
Poetry — Apr., Aphrodite [poem], H. M. [ones. 
Revue Critique — Mar. 11, (C. N. Scott, The Religions of Anti- 
quity); (Kohler und Ziebarth.Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn); 
(E. Kieckes, Die Stellung des Verbs im Griechischen und 
in den verwandten Sprachen); (M. Clerc, Aquae Sextiae 
dans l'Antiquite). 
Saturday Review — Mar. 4, Science and the Humanities. A. Al- 
cock; New England and Old Greece = (J. A. K. Thompson, 
The Greek Tradition). 
School Review — March, Teaching Latin Translation, G. E. 

Rickard. 
Times (London) Weekly Edition, Literary Supplement — Feb. 18, 
New Classical Papyri = (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1 1 , 
Edited with Translation and Notes by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt). — March 3, Medieval Latin Songs = (The Cambridge 
Songs: A Goliard's Song Book of the Eleventh Century, 
Edited by Karl Breul); Early Rivals of Christianity = (F. 
Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2 vols.); 
The German Invader, Hugh Thursfield [Tacitus, Hist. 4. 73]. — 
March T7, Antiquities from Cyprus = (J. L. Myres, Hand- 
book of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
Times (London) Educational Supplement — Feb. I, The Permanent 
Values, II: Roman and Mediaeval Ideals; Sir G. Trevelyan 
on Latin: Reminiscences of Macaulay. — March 7, The 
Permanent Values, III; The Renaissance. 
Unpopular Review — Jan., The Way of the Translator, Grant 

Showerman, — Apr.-June, The New Learning. 
Yale Review — Jan., A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (F. W. 
Bacon). 



